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Architects of hospital strike victory, 
AFL-CIO Central Labor Council 
Pres. Harry Van Arsdale and 
RWDSU Local 1199 Pres. Leon J, 
Davis, clasp hands at final strike 
meeting (background) where work- 
ers voted to accept settlement terms 
after 46-day walkout. See Page 3. 
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| Last-Ditch Effort Under Way 


To Avoid Strike in Steel Mills 


NEW YORK CITY—An appeal to the steel industry to show “some negotiating statesmanship” was issued 
by the Steelworkers Union as renewed contract negotiations headed down to the wire, with some nine days re- 
maining in the two-week strike truce. The appeal was made by Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald after 


the union’s wage-policy committee had 
approved a decision to postpone a walk- 
out by 500,000 workers in 12 major steel 
plants set for midnight June 30. 

The postponement was in response to 
a stay-on-the-job plea from President 
Eisenhower urging both sides to “con- 
tinue to bargain without interruption 
of production until all of the terms and 
conditions of a new contract are agreed 
upon.” The armistice runs out July 14. 

Both sides agreed to meet on a step- 
ped-up basis of morning and afternoon 
sessions. They had met in the morning 
or afternoon in the first series of talks, 
but not both. In his plea for extension 
of talks, the President said the US. 
Mediation and Conciliation Service’ stood 
ready “to assist the parties to reach 
agreement.” 

On the eve of the resumption of nego- 
tiations July 1, the industry restated its 
insistence on a one-year wage freeze, 
The union is asking package gains esti- 
mated at 15 to 20 cents an hour. Present 
hourly wages average $3:10. 


As Steel Profits Soar... 


The AFL-CIO Economic Policy Com- 
mittee has accused the steel industry of 
“hypocritical humbug” in clinging to the 
freeze demand at a time when steel 
profits are soaring to record heights. 
In the current issue of its publication, 
Economic Trends and Outlook, the com- 
mittee said the nation’s 12 major pro- 
ducers were conducting a “self-serving 
make-believe crusade against inflation” 
through a “propaganda pitch” that any 
wage increase would automatically re- 
sult in higher prices and increased un- 
employment. 

Improvements sought by the union in- 
clude higher wages, improved pensions, 
@ shorter workweek or longer vacations 





to spread the work, and improved Sup- 
plementary Unemployment Benefits. 

The industry has answered these de- 
mands with what thep call a “revolu- 
tionary and curious” proposition: 

“First, the steel companies would re- 
verse established industrial relations 
policies by denying their workers any 
wage or other improvement for a year 
or more—regardless of productivity and 
profit gains. 


“As for themselves, they neither pro- 
mise nor as much as vaguely suggest 
that st@el prices and soaring profits 
might be rolled back or even held in 
check. 

“Finally, just on the outside chance 
that consumer prices might rise despite 
the wage freeze they would impose, they 
demand the immediate end of contract 
clauses which now give the workers some 
protection against a cost-of-living rise.” 











RWDSU-Histadrut Drive 
Nears $29,000 Mark 








The RWDSU-Histadrut campaign to raise $100,000 for the construc- 
tion of a cultural center in Ramat Gan, Israel, was close to the $29,000 


mark at the end of June. 


Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, serving as di- 
rector of the campaign, reported that with 
contributions received during the past 
two weeks, notably that of Local 338 in 
New York City, the total sum stood at 
$28,824.35. The Retail Food Employees 
Union turned in a first contribution of 
$2,750, which Paley hailed as “an ex- 
cellent beginning for this local.” 

With additional donations totalling 
$836 from Locals 149, Glendale, W. Va., 
280 Elm Grove-Wheeling, W. Va., 468, 
Winnipeg, Man., and 721 and 1125 in 
New York City, the sum of $3,586 was 
added to the previously reported total of 
$25,237. In the last issue of the Record, 
a donation of $145 from Local 29 in 





Indianapolis, Ind., was erroneously omit- 
ted. 

Below are the contributions received 
since the report published in the June 
21 issue of The Record: 


Locals City and State 
149 Glendale, W. Va. 


Amount 
$ 25.00 


280 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W.Va. 10.00 
338 New York, N.Y. .....,.... 2,750.00 
468 Winnipeg, Man. ...... Sates 20.00 
Tae See Beis Bis Be ov és csenrs 576.50 
4198 Bow - Tore, WF. cseidoccic 55.00 
Chicago Jt. Board........ sees 150.00 
$3,586.00 

Previously reported ..........25,237.85 
TOPPA TO DAT vic cede $28,824.35 





House Seen Forging Modified Labor Bill 


WASHINGTON—The House Labor Committee, working steadily on the production of what may eventually 
become a substantially modified bill on labor-management reform, has tentatively approved amendments to 
the Senate bill that would reduce the wide-ranging powers of the secretary of labor. 


One amendment would knock out the 
unrestricted authority of the secretary 
to force small unions to file the same 
detailed bookeeping reports with the La- 
bor Dept. that are required of large lo- 
cals. The House committee version would 
exempt small locals, with fewer than 
200 members, from filing requirements 
unless they are shown to have denied 
appropriate information to members. 


The committee continued its work as 
a substantial flow of mail to the Capitol 


about the Senate bill, which was loaded 
with stringent amendments on the Sen- 
ate floor. ; 


Speeches on both the House and Sen- 
ate floors revealed that members of 
Corigress were beginning to take a sharp 
second look at y embodied in 
the Senate bill which the AFL-CIO has 
denounced as “ill-considered and ill- 
advised” and threatening “grave and ir- 
reparable harm” to the trade union 
movement. 


Rep. John F. Shelley (D-Calif.)in a 
full-scale attack on the Senate bill de- 
nounced it for failure to deal adequately 
with “flagrant” instances of manage- 
ment corruption in the collective bar- 
gaining field 


He demanded legislation on manage- 
ment corruption that would get at “all 
those hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
respectable lawyers and labor relations 
consultants who daily advise business 
on how to seduce labor officials, how to 
threaten union spokesmen, how to beat 
up labor organizers who refuse to be 
seduced or silenced.” 





Workers’ Gains Criticized, 
But Spec Money Flows Freely 


NSW YORK (PAI)—-The two sides of the economic fence today compare 
with the proverbial two sides of the railroad track. 

On one side modest requests for pay increases and extensions of fringe 
benefits by workers are met with widespread criticism from the Administration, 
management, press and radio. This is unpatriotic and would open the door to 


inflation, they say. 


Not so the other side of the economic fence. Money is being made hand 


over fist. 


Business Week Magazine reports: 


“There’s plenty of money available now for potentially profitable invest- 
ments. In all parts of the country, ‘smart money’ investors, operating alone or 
in syndicates, are generally flush with profits made in the stock market and are 
on the prowl for new money-making opportunities.” 

The business magazine says this is the consensus of a nationwide survey of 


men who have a reputation for speculative investments and piling up big gains. 


“There has been a sharp shift in the attitudes of speculative investors across 
the country,” says BW. “Last year they were generally cautious and sought to 


keep themselves fairly liquid. 


“But a lot of them madc big killings in the stock market and think that 
the chances for continued profits in stecks are dwindling. So, many are taking 
profits and putting the proceeds te work in other sectors.” 

It seems that “in many cases the profits are so big that they cannot find 


new outlets for their funds.” 


Real estate speculation is one of the major avenues for speculation. This 
includes deals involving both downtown developments in cities and suburban 
opportunities. Another juicy field is insurance. There is less emphasis on oil 
and mining operations despite the extensive tax advantages. 

Meanwhile, back at the production line and among skilled craftsmen any 


gains are regarded with suspicion. 
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Note on Change of Address 


When sending in a change of 
address to The Record, please 
make sure to iaclude your old 
address as well as the new, and 
your local’s number. 
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3000 HOSPITAL WORKERS 


WIN 46-DAY STRIKE 





NEW YORK CITY—The strike at seven voluntary hospitals ended June 22 with a victory for the 3,000 workers and 
their union, the RWDSU’s Local 1199. The hospital trustees, ganged up in an association which spoke for all 81 voluntary hospi- 


tals in the city, were compelled to make important economic concessions and to retreat from vows that they would never 
recognize and deal with representatives of the union; that they would 
never rehire the strikers (who had been “fired” three or four times. during 
the 46-day strike); and that they would never surrender their “right” to 


PROF ESOL OF ESSIONAL 
TéCumica, CONICAL 








Among the hospital strikers were a number of white-collar hospital em- 

ployees: x-ray technicians, social workers, lab technicians, office em- 

ployees, etc. These key employees organized themselves during strike into 

a special section of Local 1199, known as Professional, Technical and Of- 
fice Section. Here a group registers during a strike meeting. 
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Many strikers’ children got real trade union education during 46 days of 

New York’s hospital strike. Their parents brought them to picket lines, 

to strike headquarters and to union meetings. This one, child of woman 

striker at right, paid rapt attention during an entire meeting, although 
she was obviously too young to understand a word. 
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make all decisions on wages, working 
conditions, and grievances in the hospi- 
tals. 

The agreement terms, based on pro- 
posals made by a committee appointed 
by Mayor Wagner, was worked out after 
many hours of negotiations at City Hall. 

The terms cover not only the seven 
struck hospitals—Mount Sinai, Beth Is- 
rael, Bronx Hospital, Beth Davis, Lenox 
Hill, Brooklyn Jewish and Flower-Fifth 
Ave.—but will apply to any one of the 
81 voluntary hospitals where the work- 
ers organize into Local 1199. At ten 
additional hospitals large majorities of 
the workers are already members of Lo- 
cal 1199, and at many more hospitals 
organizing drives are in full swing. Since 
the strike ended June 22, hundreds of 
workers have signed up in the union in 
a broad range of hospitals. 

The agreement terms provide: 

e@ A $40 a week minimum wage, bring- 
ing up the. incredibly low pay scales of 
$30, $32 and $38 a week, and a minimum 
raise of $2 a week. Most of the work- 
ers receive raises of $5 to $10 a week. 

e@ A 5-day, 40-hour week, with time 
and a half for overtime. Many of the 
workers were putting in 44 hours and 
longer work weeks; hardly any were re- 
ceiving time and a half for overtime. 

@ A review of job classifications, rate 
ranges, vacations, sick leave and holi- 
days next October, and annual reviews 
thereafter. A Review Board will consist 
of six representatives of the hospitals and 
six public members appointed by the 
Chief Justice of the State Court of Ap- 
peals. At least three of the public mem- 
bers must agree with whatever wages 
and conditions are established, thus giv- 
ing greater weight to their views than 
to those of the hospital representatives. 

@ A grievance procedure which per- 
mits a worker to choose a union repre- 
sentative to speak for him with hospital 
management, and provides also for arbi- 
tration of any disputes. 





At presstime, managements at several] 
of the struck hospitals showed their bit- 
terness over having to deal with union 
representatives, and their resentment at 
having to take back the strikers, by 
acts of cruelty and discrimination to the 
workers. Return of the strikers was de- 
layed on every pretext at some hospitals; 
“third degree” questioning attempted to 
break down morale; literature and lec- 
tures to the workers maintained that “you 
gained nothing by the strike,” and ““mem- 
bership in the union will mean throw- 
ing away your dues money.” 


Local 1199 Pres. Davis replied to these 
vindictive acts by declaring that every 
act of discrimination against the return- 
ing strikers would be fought through to 
arbitration, as provided in the agreement 
terms. He noted also that the agreement 
clearly states that every worker has @ 
right to join the union and be active 
in it, and that the union would see to 
it that this right of the workers is de- 
fended. 


Representing the union in negotiations, 
in addition to President Davis and 
Vice-Pres. Bill Taylor of Local 1199, were 
Harry Van Arsdale, ‘president of the 
Central Labor Council and sparkplug of 
the tremendous labor support for the 
strikers, and Bill Michelson, organiza- 
tion director of District 65 and a vicee 
president of the RWDSU, along with a 
committee of New York labor leaders. 


The RWDSU assisted Local 1199 fi- 
nancially and in other ways throughout 
the strike, and on the motion of Pres 
Max Greenberg at last month’s Genera 
Council meeting, will continue to supe 
port the organizing drive among the 30,-+ 
000 workers in the voluntary hospitals. 
Many locals of RWDSU also came to the 
aid of ‘1199’, particularly District 65, 
which loaned staff members full time 
and collected over $10,000 for strike 
relief. 





Drug Local Sets $130 Rate 
For New York Pharmacists 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 1199 of the RWDSU scored a second his- 
toric accomplishment here in the space of ten days when it followed the 
epic hospital strike victory with a drug store contract settlement setting 


a record minimum of $130 for pharma- 
cists. The big gain was won in a new 
agreement June 30 covering 4,300 mem- 
bers in 2,000 drug stores operated by in- 
dependent owners. 

Pres. Leon J. Davis noted that the 
increase in the pharmacists’ minimum 
scale won in the new agreement repre- 
sents a $40 jump negotiated in the last 
two contracts with the seven associations. 

Surveying these gains, plus vital im- 
provements in the union’s welfare and 
pension plans, Davis said he believed an 
important factor in the successful nego- 
tiations was the reputation of ‘1199’, fur- 
ther enhanced in the historic hospital 
strike. 

In the independent drug stores, where 
the pharmacist minimum was $120, it 
was raised $5 effective July 1, with an 
additional $5 due Jan. 1, 1961, to bring 
it to $130. The minimum wage of drug 
clerks was upped from $71 to $74, going 
to $77 with five years service. The 


cosmeticians’ minimum was raised from - 


$60 to $65. Increases in minimum wages 
were gained for all other categories as 
well, 





Those over the minimums will receive 
raises of $4 to $7.50. 

In the agreement with the Whelan 
chain, the pharmacists’ minimum rate 
was raised from $90 to $100 with a 
further increase of $12 due next year. 
Most pharmacists are at the minimum, 
80 a $22 weekly boost is forthcoming for 
them. Those over the minimum receive 
@ general increase of $10 this year and 
another $10 next year. 

Whelan sales clerks with five years or 
more service will get $9 over the life 
of the contract, with those under five 
receiving $6. Other increases are: window 
trimmers $9; soda men $5, and head soda 
men $6; porters and dishwashers, $5; 
commissary workers, $6. A 1% boost in 
employer contributions to the welfare 
and pension plans is also called for. 

It is estimated that the wage and wel- 
fare increases will cost the Whelan chain 
$352,000. 

Negotiations with the -Liggett chain 
were being completed at presstime July 
1, and it was expected that terms similar 
to the Whelan contract will emerge. 














Long Strikes Seen Sign 
Of Drive to Crush Unions 


WASHINGTON (PAI) —In its current edi- 
tion the conservative, business-oriented U.S. 
News & World Report publishes an article 
headed “Now It’s Harder to Win a Strike.” 
Behind that headline lies the story of what 
the news magazine itself admits is a new 
and growing antagonism between employers 
and unions. 


There have been many signs of this during the 
past six years of the Eisenhower Administration: 
bitter efforts on the part of employers to increase 
the number of “right-to-work” states, an almost 
hysterical drive to clamp punitive and restrictive 
legislation on unions, propaganda efforts to blame 
organized libor for “inflation,” a heavy increase in 
the number of complaints and disputes brought be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board. 


But what the U.S. News & World Report article 
points up also is the bitter struggle on the strike 
front which has shown up in a number of unusually 
long and stubborn battles dramatizing manoage- 
ment’s efforts toward destruction of the union in- 
volved. 

Over the years the average duration of strikes in 
the United States has been about 20 days. Compare 
that with some of the strikes that are now in prog- 
ress or have only recently been concluded. 

Most classic example of all is the long strike 
against the Kohler company of Sheboygan, Wisc. 
The strike Segan April 5. 1954 and is still going on— 
more than five years of fanatical determination by 
the Kohler company to kill the union. Another ex- 
amople is the strike at the O’Sullivan heel plant in 
Winchester, Virginia. The strike began May 23, 1956 
and has become the very symbol of the “union bust- 
ing” provisions of Taft-Hartley which prevent eco- 
nomic strikers from voting in a representation elec- 


tion. 
Long Textile Lockout 


Another example of deliberate “union busting,” 
now become the standard pattern, is the strike— 
now lockout—at the Henderson-Harriet textile mills 
at Henderson, North Carolina. It oegan Nov. 17, 
1958 when the Textile Workers Union walked out 
in the face of obvious efforts to destroy the union 
after 16 years of contract relationship. For the first 
time in 25 years the state of North Carolina called 
out troops to keep the plants running with scabs. 

Mine owners in “Bloody Harlan” County in Ken- 
tucky have been fighting a strike of the United 
Mine Workers for more than three months. The 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers were out 97 days 
before they went back to the refinery of the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company in Oklahoma. Striking 
Newspaper Guild members on the St. Louis “Globe- 
Democrat” were out three months before they won 
their strike there. 

Only recently rubber workers were out almost two 
months before they won agreements at Firestone 
and Goodrich. 

Right now two major strike situations are brew- 
ing in the steel industry and on the railroads. In 
these cases the old propaganda phrase “strike 
happy” might well be applied to management ra- 
ther than to labor. In both cases labor leadership 
has accused management of deliberately seeking to 
bring on strikes rather than conduct normal col- 
lective bargaining negotiations with the Steel work- 
ers and the Railroad unions. 





HONORED FOR HIS ROLE in furthering “‘hon- 
orable and democratic goals of organized la- 
bor,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany receives 
honorary degree from Boston College from Very 
Rev. Michael P. Walsh, S.]., president of college 





GOP Asks Labor Support 


PHILADELPHIA (PAI)—A major bid for labor 
support for Republican candidates was made by 
GOP National Chairman Sen. Thruston B. Mor- 
ton (D-Ky.) in his speech to the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Union Department’s conference here. 


Noting that organized labor has largely supported 
Democratic candidates, Morton declared: “I seri- 
ously doubt that it is in the long-run interest of 
labor to place so many of its eggs in the Democrats’ 
political basket. Moreover, I believe many of you 
will agree with me that the performance of a con- 
siderable number of Democrats who were elected 
with strong union suuport has fallen far short of 
what had been expected.” ; 


The latter remark produced a chorus of chuckles 
around the hall, reflecting the concern of the dele- 
gates over the failure of the overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic Congress to act on key issues of interest to 
the trade union movement. 


Morton received warm applause when he said: 
“It is my personal, I repeat personal conviction that 
decisions relating to the union shop should be de- 
termined by collective bargaining between employers 
and unions and not through right-to-work laws.” 


Following his speech Morton was asked whether 
he had changed his speech from “deep conviction” 
to “personal conviction” after receiving a telephone 
call from Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), arch un- 
ion antagonist. Morton said this was true, adding: 


“I don’t think Barry is going to be too happy 
about my position on ‘right to work’ but he knows 
my position and I know his.” 


Michigan GOP Loses Move 
To Narrow Jobless Pay 


LANSING, Mich. (PAI)—A move by the Re- 
publicans in the Michigan House of Represen- 
tatives to place a sharp restriction on unem- 
ployment compensation payments was beaten 
down here by a narrow margin. 

The GOP representatives failed for the second 
time to legislate a reversal of a Michigan Supreme 
Court ruling which held that workers in a plant 
who were laid off through no fault of their own 
when another plant of the same company went on 
strike were entitled to unemployment compensation. 

The case involved jobless benefits for 28,000 Ford 
workers who were laid off in 1953 when a Canton, 
Ohio, Ford plant was struck. The US. Supreme 
Court upheld the ruling of the Michigan court de- 
claring that the workers were entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation 

The decision was bitterly fought by Ford and 
the Republicans who wanted to continue the old 
rule which permitted big corporations to save mil- 
lions in unemployment benefits taxes by shutting 
down plants through strikes provoked in small un- 
its when inventories rose to the point where layoffs 
were to be instituted. 

Those who support the denial of benefits claim 
that it is a ready-made strike fund for unions. 

An interesting sidelight to the case was a charge 
by UAW Vice-President Leonard Woodcock that the 
Detroit Free Press was guilty of. “political oppor- 
tunism” in its opposition to the Michigan court de- 
cision upholding the right to benefits. 

In a letter to members of the Michigan legisla- 
ture. Woodcock pointed to conflicting editorials pub- 
lished by the newspaper, one written nearly five 
years ago which spoke in favor of Michigan Ford 
workers’ receiving unemployment benefits when idled 
by a strike in another state, the second published 
early this year, which was sharply condemnatory of 
the Michigan’ Supreme Court for ruling precisely 
as the Free Press had argued in 1954. 

The UAW official said the paper “had such a 
violent change of heart” obviously pecause of the 
intervention of the ‘fraudulent unfavorable busi- 
ness and political climate campaign” which was be- 
gun, he pointed out, by the Free Press in 1957. 

At least nine other states are affected by the Su- 
preme Court decision. Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Minnesota, Kentucky. New York, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas courts have ruled in favor of the 
broader coverage. Georgia courts have ruled against 
it. 


Dividends Keep Climbing 


WASHINGTON (PAI) —Cash dividends so far 
this year are continuing their climb with the May 
figures higher than those for April and the five- 
month total 2.5 percent higher than for the same 
period last year. 

Finance, public utilities and communications 
showed the highest gains for the five-month total 
with communications up 7 percent, public utilities 
up 6 percent and finance up 4 percent. Railroad 
dividends dropped two-tenths between April and 
May but are 16 percent higher. for the five-month 
period than they were a year ago. 

Manufacturing dividends are just about the same 
as in 1958. Mining dividends have shown a sharp 
drop with wholesale and retail trade just about 
holding its own over the year. 





Schnitzler Hits Poor Record of 86th Congress 


SEATTLE, Wash. (PAI)—Strong disappoint-~ 
ment with the poor record of the 86th Congress 
up to date was voiced by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler before the convention of 
the American Federation of Musicians. At the 
same time, Schnitzler urged that organized work- 
ers redouble their efforts in 1960 to “make it pos- 
sible once more for our nation to resume its in- 
terrupted march to progress.” 


Noting that organized labor had played a vital role 
in helping to elect many liberal and progressive Con- 
gressmen in 1958 and as a result had high hopes for a 
constructive session, Schnitzler continued: ; 


“Thus far, it has not turned out that way. For ex- 
ample, we expected Congress to take prompt action to 
stimulate the national economy and wipe out mass un- 
employment. With the Administration so sadly lacking 
in constructive leadership, we counted on Congress to 
carry the ball, 


“But the truth is that Congress has fumbled re- 
Ppeatedly. It defeated efforts to establish national 


e4 


standards for unemployment compensation, so vitally 
needed to cushion the shock of industrial setbacks. 
It has dragged its feet on proposals to extend coverage 


-of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 7,500,000 now ex- 


cluded workers and to raise the Federal minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour. 


“Tt has made no sincere move to encourage the build- 
ing of urgently needed schools and to improve the 
working standards of teachers. Actually, about the only 
major bills urged by labor which Congress has thus far 
approved are improvements in the Railroad Retirement 
Act and a new housing program. 


‘Package’ Aimed at Labor 


“Yet at the same time, Congress has spent a good 
deal of its time on concocting a package deal of re- 
strictive legislative provisions which, under the name 
of labor reform, would render it virtually impossible 
for legitimate trade unions, both locals and national 
unions, to function effectively.” 


Schnitzler said that the labor movement had “found 
the cards stacked against it in Congress” on many 


questions such as funds for schools, hospital, road, air- 
ports and other job-creating programs. 


“But, he continued, “we still have reason to hope 
for action and eventual success. The mill of Congress 
grinds slowly. This is only the first session of the 86th 
Congress. Its second session in 1960 takes place in the 
surcharged atmosphere of a Presidential election year. 
Congress may be in a more responsive mood to the log- 
ical, justified and constructive legislative program of 
the trade union movement. 


“In the final analysis, it is clear that labor should 
not nave to go hat in hand to Congress or the Govern- 
ment for action to meet the urgent needs of all the 
American people. As the spokesman for 13 million or- 
ganized. workers and their families and likewise as the 
only organization which defends the interests of mil- 
lions of additional unorganized workers, our voice 
should be heard and heeded in the Halls of Congress. 


“That time will surely come when the workers of this 
country get tired of being kicked around by politicians 
and go to the polls in full force to vote. So far, the 
potential voting strength of labor has never been real- 
ized on the American political scene.” 
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FAR EAST VISITORS TO U.S. get ivfefing on policies and peactions in Dis- 

trict 65, comparing them with union operations in their native Pakistan. At 

right are ‘65’ Vice-Pres. Milt Reverby, and General Org. Ben Berman, who 
conducted the group on a tour of 65’s 11-story headquarters. 





Union Drive Speeds Ahead 
At Stern's Store in Jersey 


NEW YORK CITY—A majority of the regular employees has been 
signed up at the Paramus, New Jersey branch of Stern’s department store, 
and a strong early start has been made in a campaign to organize conting- 





Union News Co. 
Settles Contract 
In Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON, Mass.—Pay raises for mem- 
bers of RWDSU Local 610 employed by 
the Union News Co. in Metropolitan Bos- 
ton were won in a new agreement, it was 
reported by New England Joint Board 
Pres. Joseph B. Honan. Welfare benefits 
were also improved. 

The wage increase, amounting to $3 
over a two-year period, applies to Un- 
ion News units located at South Station, 
Back Bay Terminal, Trinity Place Ter- 
minal, Hote] Statler, B & W Bus Ter- 
minal and the Federal Street Gateway 
Restaurant. 

Employees of the East Boston Logan 
Airport receive a reduction in the work 
week from six days to five without any 
reduction in pay. 

Further negotiations will take place 
for additional wage increases covering 
the Gateway Restaurant and the stock- 
room, The union will also seek adjust- 
ment of certain wage inequities. 

Under the new agreement, daily hos- 
pitalization benefits were increased by an 
additional $2 and the surgical] benefits 
by an extra $100. Minimum weekly sick 
benefits were also boosted. 

Heading negotiations for the union was 
Honan, assisted by Staff Rep. George 8 
Mooney, Jr., and a rank-and-file com- 
mittee including Mary McDonald, Henry 
Newenhouse, Ann Birchette, Dan Mulla- 
hey, Connie Tremonte, Mary Mann, 
George Oliverio, Walter Fawcett, Sylvia 
Maritano and Joan Clancy. 


N. Y. Labor Hits 


Blue Cross Increase 


NEW YORK CITY—Organized la- 
bor here has condemned the increase 
in subscriber premium rates granted 
to Blue Cross by the State Insurance 
Dept. Supt. Thomas Thacher on June 
27 told the Associated Hospital Serv- 
ice, official name of the agency, 
which had requested a rate boost of 
34.2%. that it could raise it by an av- 
erage of 26.5% on Sept. 1. 


The increase will hit almost seven 
million subscribers in the city and 12 
other counties in the southern part of 
the state. 


Spokesmen for labor, civic and wel- 
fare fund groups called the requested 
increase “excessive, premature and 
unnecessary.” They pointed out that 
Blue Cross subscriber rates had been 
raised less than a year ago by 22.3%. 
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ent part-timers, District 65 Dept. Store 
Secretary Nick Carnes reported. 

The effort to sign up the contingent 
workers, who have been hired in large 
numbers in recent weeks, is aimed at 
building a “margin of safety” to en- 
sure success in this organizing drive 
among some 600 employees of the Para- 
mus store. 

Of great importance in the nities 
drive has been the participation of Dis- 
trict 65 members who work at the main 
Stern’s store on 42nd Street in New 
York. 

At the best attended membership meet- 
ing ever held during the campaign at 
the Paramus branch, Carnes alerted the 
members to the need for a new effort 
to sign up part time employees. He re- 
called the unsuccessful campaign at the 
Stern’s store in Great Neck, L.I., a few 
years ago, when the company dragged 
the union through months-long National 
Labor Relations Board hearings, while 
at the same time keeping employee turn- 
over high by laying off and hiring 
among part-timers. 

“We will not let this happen this time,” 
he said. “We will not let the company 
call the shots and drag us through end- 
less labor board hearings. We must rely 
on our strength, not on the labor board, 
to get management to recognize that 
their employees have chosen ‘65’ as their 
union, just as their fellow Stern em- 
ployees did in the 42nd Street store years 
ago.” 


. 
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290 Gain 17 Cent Boost 


In Two-Year Contract at 
Pneumatic Scale in Mass. 


QUINCY, Mass.—A general pay boost of 17 cents an hour for the 290 
employees of the Pneumatic Scale Corp. here is provided in a new two- 
year agreement, it was reported by RWDSU New England Joint Board 
Pres. Joseph H. Honan. Nine cents was effective June 8, with the balance 


due on the first anniversary date. 


At the same time, a number of im- 
provements in fringe benefits for the 
workers was also gained in the negotia- 
tions. New job classifications and rate 
schedules were established, and new sen- 
jority and transfer clauses provide lay- 
off protection. 


Weekly sick benefits for 26 weeks were 
increased to 40% of average earnings, 
and hospital and surgical benefits are 
provided. Death benefits from $5,000 to 
$10,000 are also included in the welfare 
improvements. 


Under the terms of the new agreement, 
ten paid holidays are to be given the 
employees, with the specification that 
the afternoon before Christmas is to be 
given off with pay. Three days off with 
pay in case of death in the immediate 
family is another provision. Vacations 
will range from 20 hours pay for service 
up to six months to 120 hours pay for 
12 years’ service. 


The new agreement establishes the 
right of the union to contest and review 
terms of the incentive system in opera- 
tion at the plant. 


Several lengthy negotiation meetings 
and a final session at the U.S. Mediation 
Service were required before a satisfac- 
tory settlement was reached, Honan re- 
ported. The members ratified the agree- 
ment by a vote of 256 to five. 


Participating with Honan in the nego- 


Winfred Dickerson Dies; 
Headed Mass. Jewelry Local 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Winfred 8S. Dick- 
erson, former president of the old jewel- 
ry loca] here, died on June 5 after an 
extended illness. He was 57 years old. 


Dickerson was an employee of the D. E. 
Makepeace group in Attleboro, a unit of 
the United Jewelry Workers Local 583A, 
affiliated with the RWDSU. 


He served on the first junion nego- 
tiating committee at the plant 15 years 
ago and subsequently served as shop 
steward and was active in many phases 
of union activity. 








tiations for the union were: Loca] 444 
Pres. John Belcastro, Vice-Pres. Dennis 
Burns, Fin. Sec. Thomas Durant, Rec. 
Sec. Warren MacLean, Chief Steward 
Reginald Johnson, and Exec. Board mem- 
bers Frank Saccouch and Frank Sopher, 


$5 Raise Won 
At Idlewild 


Food Company 


NEW YORK CITY — Solid wage 
boosts and higher minimums for the 
40 employees of Inter-Plant Foods 
at Idlewild Airport were gained in 
a renewal of the contract negotiated 
by RWDSU Local 906, it was report- 
ed by Pres. Joseph McCarthy. The 
company maintains a cafeteria at 
the airport and delivers meals to 
hundreds of employees in the many 
airline installations there. 


A general increase of $5 was made ef- 
fective one month in advance of the ex- 
piration date, July,1. Similarly, the new 
1% commission for the 15 mobile drivers, 
netting additional] earnings of $5 to $10, 
was set ahead to June 1. 


Minimum wage scales were also ine 
creased in the new agreement. For cafe- 
teria employees, the minimum was up- 
ped from $1.36 an hour to $1.47; and for 
the drivers, from $1.56 to $1.69. . 


The Local 906 members at Inter-Plant 
also gained a third week of vacation 
after 10 years’ service, They enjoy free 
family Blue Cross and GHI surgery pro- 
tection, weekly sickness and disability 
benefits at a maximum of $45 for 26 
weeks, and $1,000 life insurance. Worke 
ing on a schedule of five days and 40 
hours a week with time and a half for 
overtime, they also get free meals and 
uniforms. 


Ratification of the pact, by secret bale 
lot, was almost unanimous. McCarthy was 
aided by Business Agent Joseph O’Brien 
in negotiations. 








Workers Foil Hote! Vermont's New Owner 


BURLINGTON, Vt.—The workers of the Hotel V ermont here have resoundingly spiked the attempts of 
a@ new owner to oust RWDSU Local 400 as their bargain ing representative. In a secret ballot election conducted 
by the State Industrial Commissioner, the employees voted 34 to 11 in favor of the union, it was reported by 


New England Joint Board Pres. Joseph 
H. Honan. With this certification of the 
union, negotiations were opened for a 
new pact. 

Hotel Vermont was purchased by the 
new owner last March 1, which happened 
to be the termination date of the union 
contract with the former company. De- 
liberately, the purchaser used the coin- 
cidence to challenge the union”s right to 
represent the workers. 


Refusing flatly to bargain for a new 
contract, the owner then distributed a 
questionnaire to all employees, announc- 
ing at the same time that he did not in- 
tend to recognize the union. Without 
heeding the wishes of the workers, the 
new management proceded to institute 
changes in working conditions that had 
been in effect under the old contract. 

The union insisted that a polling of 
the workers would show that the employ- 
ees wished to be represented by the 
RWDSU and demanded that a vote be 
held. That is exactly what transpired. 

“It’s obvious by the results of the elec- 
tion that the employees also endorsed 
the past performance of the union,” said 





NEJB Rep. Frank Dumas. 


Honan commended Dumas for his ef-° 


forts in the case. “It was only his con- 


stant, diligent hard work which brought 
about this victory for the union,” said 
Honan. 





John Freeman Dies at 56 
Of Heart Attack 


NEW YORK CITY—John Freeman, president of Local 585, 





the union of retail stationery and office supplies employees, died 
on Wednesday, July 1, following a heart attack the previous 


day. He was 56 years old. 


Preeman began his long association with the RWDSU as a rank- 
and-file member of Retail Dry Goods Employees Local 1102. A well-known 


figure in the International union, where his fine 











The Midwest 


28 to 16 Vote for RWDSU 


Rung Up in Columbus, Ohio 
At Linen Supply Company 


COLUMBUS, O.—With a vote of 28 to 16 for the RWDSU’s Local 379 
on June 26, the driver-salesmen of the Atlas Linen & Industrial Supply 
.Co. officially selected the union as their collective bargaining represen- 
tative. Proposals for their first contract were being drawn up by a com- 


mittee. 

The salesmen thus became the first 
group of their kind affiliated with the 
RWDSU in the~Columbus area, Int’l 
Rep. Ned Harkless reported. Atlas sup- 


Chevy Salesmen 
Join the RWDSU 
In Columbus, Ohio 


COLUMBUS, O. — The first group 
of auto salesmen to be organized 
by the RWDSU in this area may 
s00n boast a union contract. In a 
period of three days from June 17 to 
19, Int’l Rep. Ned Harkless signed 
up almost all of the 12 salesmen of 
the Lex Mayers Chevrolet Sales Co. 
in Columbus, the largest Chevrolet 
agency in the city. 


At the end of the swift drive, the 
RWDSU sent a petition for an election to 
the National Labor Relation Board. The 
very next day, June 20, the company 
fired three of the salesmen. The reasons 
for the discharges were obvious anti-la- 
bor pretexts, Harkless pointed out, for 
the three men are among the best of the 
company’s salesmen. 


The RWDSU immediately followed the 
election petition with the filing of unfair 
labor practice charges against the com- 
pany. 

Harkless is confident that with the in- 
tercession of the NLRB, the three men 
will be returned to their jobs and that 
the election will show all the salesmen 
want to be represented by the RWDSU. 


With the developments at Mayers, 
salesmen of other auto sales agencies in 
the city are showing strong interest in 
being organized by the RWDSU, Hark- 
less said. 








plies linens and towels to offices und 
factories. 


On the eve of the election, the com- 
pany sent special delivery letters to each 
salesman promising commisison increas- 
es and other improvements. But a mes- 
sage from the union at the same ime 
urged the salesmen to consider “prom- 
ise-versus-contract.” 


“Keep in mind,” said the letter, writ- 
ten by Harkless, “that with your union, 
your wages, hours, days of work and 
working conditions will be in legal con- 
tract form. You will no longer have to 
rely on promises or have fear of losing 
any gains made temporarily.” 


The union letter further pointed out 
that legal contracts are used by the em- 
ployer to transact all his business and 
that he should therefore carry on the 
labor aspect of his business in the same 
manner. 

This argument apparently won out at 
the polls the next day as all 44 sales- 
men voted and 28 cast ballots for Local 
379. 

Drive Led By Ingles 

The men joined the union last Febru- 
ary in an organizing campaign led by 
Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles. Instrumental in 
the success of the drive was a pro-labor 
attorney, Merrill Brothers. 


Asked for recognition of the union at 
the time, the company replied that it 
preferred to have things worked out by 
the National Labor Rels.tions Board. The 
union accordingly filed a petition for an 
election. 


The new Local 379 unit has elected 
officers and is now drafting proposals 
for contract negotiations, Following are 
the officers: 


Chairman, Bill Jackson; Vice-Chair- 
man, Norm Snyder; Fin. Sec. James Dud- 
ley; Rec. Sec.. Donald Skipper; Trustee, 
Wilbur McClain and Sgt.-at-arms, Red 
Hudson, 





Farm Co-ops Face Danger 
From Right-to-Work' - Laws 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—A warning by prominent farm leaders that 
“right-to-work”. legislation could be turned against’ farm co-ops and 
farmer marketing agreements is contained in a new publication of the 


National Council for Industrial Peace. 
Senator George D. Aiken (R) of. Ver- 
mont, ranking minority member of the 


Senate Agriculture Committee, was quot-. 
“It (right-to-work) would. 


ed as stating: 
definitely pave the way for abolition of 
marketing orders for farmers. If labor 
is denied the right to organize effec- 
tively so can farmers be denied the right 
to organize themselves into farm co- 
Operatives for bargaining purposes.” 


Senator Aiken added that “union bust- 
fing legislation, under any name what- 
ever, will drive a wedge between labor- 
ing people and the employers of labor.” 


The publication contained statements 
Opposing the anti-labor “right-to-work” 
legislation by other leaders including 
former Democratic Governor Elbert N. 
Carvel, of Delaware; Ferris Owen, vice- 
ecmategft thmen ghe elys ey and 

ational Chairman of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Commodity Advisory Commit- 
tee of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; President James G. Patton of 
the National Farmers Union and John 
@. Watson, past president of the As- 
sociated Farmers of California. 





“If werkers are deprived.of a fair re- 
turn for their labor the farmer will 
lose his strongest support in the strug- 
gle to gain his fair. share of the con- 
sumer dollar,” said former Governor 
Carvel of Delaware. 


American Farm Bureau official Fer- 
ris Owen agreed with Senatdr Aiken that 
the so-called “right-to-work” laws are 
a threat to farmer marketing organiza- 
tions. 


“As potato farmers, we are dependent 
on marketing agreements in areas where 


’ marketing regulations are decided by a 


majority vote at elections. 


“If this legislation passes and it be- 
comes illegal for labor to bargain col- 
lectively with management, it is just as 
logical that it might become illegal for 
us to do this too.” 


President Jim Patton of the National 
Farmers Union said that advocates of 
so-called “right-to-work” legislation have 
also attacked farmer co-ops with “the 
game kind of half-hidden destructive 
campaigns.” 
















NEW VEEP INDUCTED—Otto Kammerer, left, takes oath of office as eg ony 

of Local 29, Indianapolis, Ind., administered by Pres. William Bundren, right, 

Int'l Rep. Joseph Romer, center, witnesses ceremony. Local 29 is the union of Pond 
Food Co. employees of Indianapolis. 


a 


FIRST PACT AT MONTGOMERY WABD store in Anderson, Ind., is signed in mid- 

June by representatives of RWDSU Local 357 and store management. Left to 

right: Chairman Emmett Van Voorhis, Keith Snider, Store Manager, Frank Steffen 

and Int'l Rep. Al Bregnard. One-year term of agreement is unique in store chain 
union pact, 





THEY GUIDE LOCAL 357—Recently named in annual election of amalgamated 

RWDSU local in Anderson, Ind., are these officers, 1. to r.: Celia Lydick of Guide 

‘Lamp Cafeteria unit, trustee; Marie Wickens, Montgomery Ward, recording sec- 

retary; Daisy Gholston and Patricia Bartlow, both of Hill’s department store, 

trustees; Jim Ligon of Club Room unit, Sgt.-at-Arms; Rex McHarry, Montgomery 

Ward, financial secretary-treasurer; Leland Fisher, Club Room, president; and Mal- 
colm Randolph, Michigan Warehouse, vice president. 
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Strike Threat Delays Pa. Merger 


HARRISBURG, PA. (PAI)—The possibility of a steel strike next month 

has brought about a postponement of the merger of the AFL and CIO organiza- 
- tions in Pennsylvania. The merger had been scheduled for July 12. 

President Harry Boyer of the Pennsylvania’ State CIO Council in a letter 
to all affiliates explained the merger delay. President Joseph A. McDonough of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor in turn has notified PFL affiliates of 
developments. 

“While I had hoped that the proposed merger convention would materialize,” 
McDonough wrote, “and am naturally disappointed by the postponement sought 
by the officers of the State CIO, I can understand their reluctance to have 
such a convention take place at a time when so many Steelworkers’ locals would 
possibly be involved in a serious strike.” 

Both Boyer and McDonough said they hope that the merger could be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 
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1,000 Shut ‘Big 4’ Plants; Parker Sees ‘Tough Strike’ 





BIRMINGHAM BAKERIES ON STRIK. 


The South 





BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The 1,000 employees of the “Big Four” companies of Birmingham’s wholesale baking industry went 
on strike at midnight, June 27, after three months of fruitless negotiations by the RWDSU for a new citywide contract. 


All four plants of Ward, a American and National Biscuit were shut down as a result of the walkout, and 
RWDSU Ass’t Area Director Frank Parker predicted “a real tough strike. 4 








“DON’T BUY AT A&P,” says sign paneer ey ra Al ony one “ery? the viotians a2. the 
chain’s wave of anti-union firings,.demotions and discrimination in Knoxville area. 
Picketlines are having real effect on company business. . 


Don't Buy’ Picketing Hits 
A&P in the Cash Registers 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—The A&P, hurting badly in the cash registers of 
its supermarkets in this area as a result of the RWDSU “Don’t Buy” cam- 
paign, is taking desperate measures to curb the union’s efforts. 


The drive is being supported by the 


AFL-CIO Central Labor Council to secure. 


reinstatement of workers fired by the 
company before and after a representa- 
tion election in nine stores in April, 1958. 
The NLRB has found the chain guilty 
of restraint and coercion of employees, 
and, setting aside the result of that 
election, has recommended that a new 
vote be held to “permit a free choice of 
bargaining representative.” 

Latest form of the union’s “Don’t Buy” 
drive is information picketing of the 
stores, in which fired employees carry 
signs saying “A&P Unfair to RWDSU, 
AFL-CIO, Knoxville, Maryville, Oak 
Ridge. Please Don’t Buy at A&P.” 

“This picketing has been so effective 
that it has moved management to use 
every trick to get the police to remove 
pickets, and then to get a court injunc- 
tion against us,” Int’l Rep. Ed Rosen- 
hahn reported. 

First, the management fabricated in- 
cidents, attempting to show police that 
pickets were blocking traffic in store 
driveways, and even causing traffic 
snarls that resulted in accidents on 
Chapman Highway. 

“But the police could not find any- 
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thing wrong with the way we're picket~ 
ing, so they lost faith in A&P’s veracity,” 


. Rosenhahn said. “The management then 


tried to put direct pressure on the police 
to get us away—but we’re still in front 
of the stores.” 


But A&P is still trying to manufacture 
incidents to build evidence’ for an in- 
junction. The company posted a movie 
camera man in a funeral home across 
the street from one supermarket where 
driveways were blocked by cars driven 
by company people. 


“Whenever that happened,” Rosen- 
hahn said, “we moved away from the 
driveway, so we wouldn’t be in the pic- 
ture. We also noted the license num- 
bers of the blocking cars and turned 
them over to our lawyer. In the event 
of an injunction, we will be able to 
link the drivers with A&P.” . 


In another phase of the “Don’t Buy” 
campaign, the union is also distributing 
leaflets giving details of the A&P’s wave 
of anti-union firings, demotions and dis- 


“The union did not want this strike,” he said. “But we were forced to 
this move by the bakery operators through their refusal to grant any con- 
cessions whatsoever. Though we were reluctant to strike, we are never- 
theless determined that certain concessions have to be made.” 

The last series of sessions in the negotiations, which took place under 
an extension of the old contract, broke down with no issues resolved. The 
sticking point at that stage was days off for the salesmen who worked 6 
days a week up to 16 hours a day with no provision for time off. It was the 
union’s proposal that salesmen be granted two days off each month, their 
routes to be run then by extra men or utility men. 


To this proposal, the bakeries’ reply 
was a flat “No.” 

This came shortly before the deadline 
of June 27, and there was no alternative 
for the union but to call the strike. There 
was not one dissenting voice on the strike 
vote among the workers, Parker said. 


Major Issues Unresolved 


Other major issues left unresolved in 
the negotiations were: 

1. Substantial wage increases for all 
employees—production and sales—and a 
boost in minimums. 

2. Inclusion of salesmen of the Amer- 
ican and McGough bakeries in the union- 
industry Health & Welfare and Pension 
plans. 

3. Increase of the guarantee in sales- 
men’s earnings. ‘ 

4. Increase of the guarantee in earn- 
ings of salesmen on split routes. 

5. Bix paid holidays and eight hours 
pay for each, instead of the present five 
holidays and seven hours pay. 

6. Leave of absence provisions. 

7. Improvement of vacation pay based 
on average hours worked, if over 40, in- 
stead of the present 40 hours pay for each 
week of vacation. 

8. Breakdown pay for transport driv- 
ers. 

The strike against the “Big Four’ has 
an importance that extends far beyond 
Birmingham, Parker pointed out, since 
the ultimate settlement will establish the 
pattern for contracts with bakeries 
throughout the Southeastern states. Thus 
the attention of other RWDSU bakery 
locals and of other employers in the 
bakery industry is focused on the Bir- 
mingham strike. 

The union made every possible effort 
to avoid the strike. Its contract with the 
“Big Four” expired on May 9, but under 
terms of the pact it was automatically 
extended for 30 days when no renewal 
agreement was reached. When it sub- 
sequently became apparent that no 
agreement was forthcoming, the union, 
as required by the contract, gave notice 
of a strike scheduled for June 20. Man- 
agement refused to make any conces- 
sions, and still one more extension of 
the pact, one week, was granted by the 
union in a final effort to reach a set- 
tlement. 





American Bakery 
Talks Begin . 
In Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, 8.C — Negotiations 
for a new RWDSU contract began 
July 1 with the American Bakery Co. 
here, it was reported by Regional 
Director Irving Lebold. This “Mer- 
ita” plant, employing 150 workers, 
is one of the largest in the bakery 
division of the union. 


The present 30-month contract ex- 
pires on Aug. 1, and a negotiating com- 
mittee has been preparing for the cur- 
rent talks for four months. Revisions 
sought by the workers include classifi- 
cation rates, fringe benefit improve- 
ments, as well as a satisfactory wage in- 
crease, Lebold said. “These revisions 
are long overdue,” he added, “and we will 
press hard for them.” 


A negotiating committee of 18 work- 
ers is headed by Local Pres. William 
Griffith and led by Lebold. 


American Bakery salesmen in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., recently voted to join the 
RWDSU and will be covered by the city- 
wide agreement reached at the end of 
the strike by the union in that city. 


Claussen Agreement Nears 


Meanwhile, in Charleston, 8.C., where 
the RWDSU recently scored an election 
victory in Claussen’s Bakery, partial 
agreement has been reached for a first 
contract, and negotiatéons are continu- 
ing, Lebold reported. 


In the American Bakery plant in 
Rocky Mount, N.C., the union is fighting 
for reinstatement of a salesman fired for 
not wearing the company uniform while 
on duty. The salesman explains that his 
laundry was late in being returned, and 
he therefore had to wear his own cloth- 


ing. 





: 7-Up, Coke Pacts Stalled | 


DURHAM, N.C.—First RWDSU contracts with the local bottling plants 
of 7-Up and Coca Cola are being held up by management stubborness at the 
first and legal delays in the second, it was reported by Regional Director Irving 


Lebold, 


Having won an election at the 7-Up plant, the union entered negotiations for 


an agreement with the company several moths ago. Talks hit a snag over the 
issue of a wage boost when the company refused to grant any inerease whatever. 

With negotiations deadlocked at that point, the U.S. Mediation Service was 
called in to bring the parties together for a compromise agreenient. A first hear- 
ing date was being awaited at presstime. 

Meanwhile, a decision by the main office of the National Labor Relations 
Board was also expected on the findings of a regional hearing officer support- 
ing the union’s election claims at the Coca Cola plant. 

The union won the vote at the plant among the 45 workers, but an issue 
arose over votes cast by four supervisors. The union’s charges that they voted 
illegally were upheld by the regional NLRB. Disqualification of only two of them 
would establish the RWDSU as bargaining representative. That would favorably 
affect the negotiations at the 7-Up pliant, Lebold pointed out. 

Union objectives at the bottling plants are higher production pay rates, 
holidays and 
coverage un- 
der the RWDSU Southeastern Health and Welfare Pian. of 
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CANADIAN UNION-BUSTERS APE THOSE BELOW THE BORDER 


OTTAWA, Ont. (PAI)—While the enemies of 
labor in the United States have been at their 
busiest drumming up anti-labor legislation, their 
counterparts in Canada have not been idle either. 
Conservative management forces in the provin- 
cial legislatures have been hard at work pushing 
for restrictive legislation, much of it similar to 
that in the United States. 

Most dramatic of all the assaults on organized 
workers has been the attack on the International 
Woodworkers by the province of Newfoundland 
and Premier Joseph Smallwood. Here the Wood- 
workers, beset by starvation wages and intoler- 
able living conditions in the lumber camps, went 
on strike only to have the Provincial government 
turn savagely upon them. 

The Legislature, in effect, has deprived the 
union of all its rights and has virtually outlawed 
it. In addition, the legislature took advantage 
of the occasion to deprive other unions of long 
held rights, opened the way to seizure of union 
funds and have undermined collective bargain- 
ing contracts in general. ~ 

Other provinces, too, have been busy under- 


cutting organized labor. Although their activi- 
ties have not been as drastic as in Newfound- 
land, many hard won union rights have been 
seriously hurt or are threatened, bringing strong 
protests from the Canadian Labor Congress. 

In British Columbia, the conservative Social 
Credit Party Government has cut down sharply 
on picketing rights except at an employer’s place 
of business and then only by members of the 
striking union. The law also prohibits support 
from the members of other unions, including the 
refusal to handle “hot goods,” and it prohibits 
publication of “unfair” lists elsewhere than at 
the scene of the strike. 

In the province of Ontario recommendations 
have been made to the Legislature so restrictive 
of union rights that the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress has strongly protested. These recommen- 
dations would include a ban on strikes in “essen- 
tial services,” a term so broad that almost any 
strike might fall under it. Appeals against de- 
cisions of the Labor Relations Board also would 
be barred. 

Secretary-Treasurer Douglas Hamilton of the 


Ontario Federation of Labor has declared that 


if all the recommended legislation were to be- 


come law, it would “completely hamstring labor 
in Ontario and set us back many years.” 
Proposed legislation in Manitoba would re- 
quire the Labor Relations Board to define in pre- 
cise terms a union’s jurisdiction and insist that 
this jurisdiction be spelled out in every collec- 


tive bargaining agreement. Under the legisla-. 


tion a union would have to have the permission 
of the Labor Board before it could spell out a 
new jurisdiction. 

The CLC has pointed out that under the pro- 
posal the government would enter the labor- 
management field to such an extent that it could 
tell a union where to organize and where not to 
organize. 

In Alberta, the Board of Industrial Relations 
has handed down decisions which go far in giv- 
ing it the right to decide whether a union local 
is being properly administered. The Board’s pow- 
er is so broad that the CLC is fearful that demo- 
cratically arrived at union decisions could be 
over-ridden and set aside. 





35 Organized 
At Gilchrist’s 


TORONTO, Ont.—Certification by 
the Ontario Labor Relations Board 
of the RWDSU as bargaining repre- 
sentative of the 35 employees of the 
Gilchrist Bakery here was expected 
soon. 

The bakery workers were organized in 
a brief period by Local 461 Business 
Agent Herb Thorne. The union applied 
to the board for certification in mid- 
June. 

Thorne, who came out of the Hunt 
Bakery here only recently to join the 
staff of the Bakery Workers Local, per- 
formed an outstanding job in organiz- 
ing the Gilchrist employees, Canadian 
RWDSU Director George Barlow said. 


Contract Coverage Due 
For Dairy Office Group 


KINGSTON, Ont.—There was every 
indication that the ten office employees 
of the Hemlock Park Dairy here would 
Officially enter the ranks of the RWDSU 
soon, Canadian Director George Barlow 
said. Plant and eales employees have 
worked under a Local 440 contract for 
two years. 





Anderson, who long served as chair- 
man of the Kemptville Division of 
the Dairy Workers Local and as a 
member of the local’s executive board, 
joined the fulltime staff of the union 
a year ago. In that period. he has 
earned the admiration of his staff 
colleagues. 


Anderson’s most recent contribu- 
tions to the continuing organizing 
drive of Local 440 were at two firms 
in the area—the Kemptville Cream- 
ery in Kemptville with 18 workers 
and the George H. Lemke Hardware 
and Coal Co. in Pembroke with 14 
employees. 





Rutaiean Dalivanet in n Ontario 


OTTAWA, Ont.—Blythe Anderson, 
a recent addition to the staff of 
WDSU Local 440 here, has become 


2 
Bake in Ont an accomplished trade union organ- 
. izer. 
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Company Must Consult Union 
If Pay System Is Changed 


MONTREAL (CPA)—A arbitration award here has determined that 
a company must consult the union which bargains for its employees before 


Management switches from cash to cheque in paying the men. The Elec- 
trical Workers Union won the point 
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Mounties Charged 
With Brutality, 
Strikebreaking 


OTTAWA (CPA) — Justice Minis- 
ter Fulton should appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the RCMP to 
restore the good name of the force, 
Arnold Peters (CCF—Timiskaming) 
told the Commons here during the 
Justice department estimates. 


“Our national police force should take 
no part in beating women, beating men 
who are down, taking their places in 
picket lines, taking their places as strike- 
breakers, escorting people through picket 
lines,” he said. 

“These are not the duties of the force.” 


Peters commended the Justice 

_ Minister for refusing to send extra RCMP 

“*' to Newfoundland at the height of Pre- 
mier Joseph R. Smallwood’s bitter at- 
tacks against the striking International 
Woodworkers of America. 


By refusing to send the extra police, 
the Justice Minister “was unwilling to 
again put the RCMP in the position in 
which they were in 1919 when they en- 
gaged in some of the most brutal and 
nefarious police work that has been done 
in Canada, and probably in North Amer- 
ica,” Mr. Peters said: 


“Then again, during the depression, on 
numerous occasions the RCMP abused 





The Provincial Labor Relations Board’s 
approval of ‘440’ as the office workers’ 
bargaining representative was being held 
up by a company challenge that one of 
their number was disqualified for union 
membership because of the “confiden- 
tial” nature of her job. 

The office group was organized by 
Hemlock Park salesman James Corrigan, 
chairman of Local 440’s Kingston Divi- 
sion, which is comprised of Hemlock 
Park and Price’s Dairy, Ltd. 


which concerned workers at the RCA 
Victor plant. 

Th ecompany decided to make the 
unilateral change some time ago, but the 
union contested it on the grounds that 
the pay system was a condition of em- 
ployment which must be negotiated with 
the union. 

In this case the change system im- 
posed an undue hardship on the men, 
since they had to discount the cheques 
on their own time. 


With the arbitration award, the union 
at the same time signed a new contract 
with the company providing for a 12 
cent hourly wage boost over a two year 
period, with six cents retroactive to last 
March 30 and a similar boost next 
March 30. 

Sick and hospital plans were improved 
under the new pact, and severance pay 
of one week’s time for laid-off employees 
with seniority. : 





3-Pronged Attack on Inflation Asked by CLC 


OTTAWA gee Mite in a comprehensive and detailed brief that organized labor was not to 
blame for any of the post-World War 2 inflations to hit Canada, the Canadian Labor Congress told the Senate’s 
Standing Committee on Finance that a three-part program for inflation control would be welcome. The CLC 


asked: 
e A public inquiry into pricing prac- 
tices by the larger corporations. 


@ An inquiry into ways and means of 
co-ordinating the policies of banking and 
non-banking financial institutions in the 
interests of economic growth and stabil- 
ity. 

@ A study of non-monetary selective 
controls to deal. directly with specific 
inflationary pressures as they arise. — 

The CLC submission was read by as- 
sistant research director Russ Ball. He 
was accompanied at the hearings by Pres. 





Claude Jodoin and Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
director of Congress — depart- 
ment. 

Almost all price was since the end 
of the second world war, the brief stated, 
have been caused by classical “‘demand’’- 
type inflation. From 1946 to 1948, it was 
the release of long-contained demands 
for goods and services, triggered by the 
release of compulsory wartime savings 
and payments to veterans. 

From 1950 to 1951 the Korean War 
caused a. world-wide defense spending 


program accompanied by some “scare” 


buying as Canadians feared a return to 
wartime controls, and heavy competition 
for strategic materials. 

From 1955 to 1957 it was the big Cana- 
dian investment boom which set off in- 
flationary forces. 

The latest series of price rises included 
as the most important factor increases 
in the cost of food and services. In both 
the food and service industries, the brief 
observed, there is a small degree of un- 
ionization. Organized labor can hardly 
be held responsible for price rises in these 

areas, 


citizens in this country in the course of 
what was called the protection of prop- 
erty.” 


Brutalities Described 


Mr. Peters read to the Commons the 
Toronto Star eyewitness account of 
RCMP brutality in Newfoundland during 
the Badger incident, and said he accept- 
ed the facts of the story because “I have 
been in picket lines on many occasions. 
I know about the actions of the police 
in this type of affair. I have seen them 
in the past and I have received many of 
the results of some of these actions.” 


Mr. Peters referred to pictures in his 
possessions showing acts of brutality, and 
recalled that he had placed a question 
on the order paper some months ago ask- 
ing for the specifications of the clubs 
used by the RCMP. 


“I understand they are made out of 
steel tubing. They weigh something like 
two and a half pounds, according to my 
information. 

“The attorney-general of Newfound- 
land, L.A. Curtis, was former head of 
the Newfoundland ‘Rangers, the island’s 
police force before it joined Canada. 

“Curtis is not just a disinterested party 
in seeing that justice is obtained in this 
particular case,” but was once a member 
of the board of directors of the Bowsers 
paper company, the CCF spokesmen re- 
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Is U. S. Exhibit in Moscow 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


This summer, millions of Americans and Russians will be viewing 
each other’s national exhibitions at, respectively, the New York Coli- 
geum and the Moscow Fair. On display will be materials and products 
designed to show each nation’s scientific, cultural and technological 
achievements. ; 

The Soviet exhibition in New York opened June 29 with a great deal of fan- 
fare, attended by Pres. Eisenhower and Vice-Pres. Nixon. In the impressive array 
of U.S.S.R.-made products, no display is attracting more attention than a “typi- 
cal” modern four-room apartment—which many Americans who have visited 
or lived in Russia say is about as typical of that housing-poor nation as a pent- 
house in the Kremlin. 

Similar charges are being leveled by the Russians at the U.S. exhibit in 
Moscow—even before it opens. A highlight of the American section of the Mos- 
cow Fair will be a six-room ranch-style house which has been furnished by 
Macy’s. The RWDSU members—and especially the 8,000 members of Local 1-S 
who work for the R. H. Macy department stores in New York—have a special 
interest in the controversy. 

The hassle over the Macy furnished exhibit, which had been heralded as a 
“typical American home,” began when Tass, the Soviet news agency, issued a 
story which was published throughout the Soviet press ridiculing the idea that 
the house was typical. 

“Actually,” said the Soviet news agency, “there is no more truth in show- 
ing this as the typical home of the American worker than. say, in showing the 
Taj Mahal as the typical home of a Bombay textile worker, or Buckingham Pal- 
ace as the typical home of an English miner.” 

The article attacked not only the house itself, but the furnishings as well. 
Furnish such a home for $5,000? Ridiculous, snorted Tass. 

“Even if one supposed for a moment that an American worker could enter 
Macy’s with $5,000 in his pocket, he could hardly succeed even for this sum in 
buying such furniture as is shown by Macy’s with the aim of propaganda,” Tass 
declared. 

Is Tass correct in saying that the U.S. home is not typical, and that Ameri- 
can workers cannot afford such a house? Let’s examine the facts and see. 

@ The house itself is a three-bedroom ranch home with a living-dining area. 


an all-electric kitchen-laundry including electric range and wall-oven, a refrig- — 


erator-freezer, a dishwasher, a combination washer-dryer and an automatic 
water heater. The house, built by All-State Properties, Inc., sells for |$13,000, 
exclusive of land. in the New York area. It is on sale in Commack, L.I. at $14,490, 
including a quarter-acre lot complete with sidewalks, paved street, city water 
connections, storm sewers, etc. 

@ The furnishings by Macy’s are complete down to ashtrays, potted plants, 
linens, outdoor patio furniture, pictures. carpeting, drapes, window shades, a 
television set, a hi-fi set, a clock radio as well as furniture for the living room, 
dining room, kitchen, master bedroom, second bedroom and third bedroom den, 








Photos on this page are of U.S. exhibit home on display in Moscow. The house, dubbed a “splitnick,” is divided by = 10-foot walkway for visitors to view the inside. 
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“Typical Ameri Home’? 
a Typical American Home’? 

@ Prices of furnishings are Macy’s regular retail prices. They are not sale 
or discount prices. Where labor is involved. as in sewing curtains and drapes, 
Macy’s figures include a labor charge as well as the cost of the material. Total 


cost of all the furnishings shown in the Moscow home, purchased at Macy’s, 
comes to $4,938.15. 


Both the builder and Macy’s had replies to the Tass statement. Herbert 
Sadkin, president of All-State Properties, said: 


“We knew all along that it would be difficult for many Russians to believe 
that the average American worker could afford a house like this, But the facts 
are clear: this very house will sell for $13,000, exclusive of land, right here in 
Commack. That means that a man earning about $100 a week can buy this 
house today. It is not the Taj Mahal or Buckingham Palace, as some have sug- 
gested, but it is the housing value that average Americans can afford, thanks to 
the free enterprise system.” 


A spokesman for Macy’s issued this statement: “In furnishing the typical 
American home to be shown in Moscow this summer, Macy’s stayed strictly within 
the budget of $5,000, which is a realistic amount for a home ef this type. The 
same merchandise will be available to the public, whether American or Russian, 
at that time in Macy’s New York and the branch stores.” 


To these admittedly partisan statements a few footnotes must be added. In 
the first place, Mr. Sadkin’s arithmetic seems to be a little too flexible where a 
prospective home buyer’s income is concerned. His $100-a-week wageearner would 
have a pretty tough time meeting mortgage payments, taxes, heating and other 
bills, to say nothing of commuting to work and paying income taxes. Authorities 
on housing say that the buyer’s annual income should be half of the price of the 
home he is buying; since the house in Commack sells for $14,490, including land, 
the buyer’s income should be near $150 a week, rather than $100. 


At a wage of $150 a week, the number of workers who can afford this house 
shrinks considerably, since only a relatively small proportion of highly skilled 
workers earns that much. Of course, with two or more wage earners in the 
family, the picture changes a good deal. 


As to the furnishings, there seems little doubt that Tass is dead wrong when 
it expresses doubt that such furniture can be bought at Macy’s for the listed 
prices, or that it is far too luxurious for workers’ homes, 


It’s true that most workers don’t have $5,000 to furnish a home from top to 
bottom all at one clip. But most people don’t have to start all the way from 
scratch; they usually begin married life with some furniture, linens and cooking 
utensils, a few electrical appliances, a radio, and so on, and continue to acquire 
possessions bit by bit over a period of years. 


There probably are many more shades of opinion on the big controversy: is 
the U.S. exhibition house in Moscow a typical home that many workers can afford, 
or is it as far out of their reach as Buckingham Palace or the Taj Mahal? What’s 
your opinion? The Record will be glad to publish readers’ views on this question. 
Write to The Record, 132 West 46rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Last week an out- 
standing liberal 
Senator, Hubert 
H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota, (right) 
made a speech in 
the U.S. Senate on 
the American la- 
bor movement: 
what it has done, 
what it is, what it 
stands for. As a 
service to its read- 
The’ Record re- 
prints that speech 
on these pages. # 


By SEN. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


For two years now we have been hearing much 
about what’s wrong with the American labor 
movement. A _ sordid, frightening, loathsome 
image of that labor movement has emerged from 
the hundreds, the thousands of editorials and 
cartoons, the countless speeches about corrupt 
labor officials. : 

Mr. President, I rise today to discuss what’s 
right with the American labor movement. If 
there is any area of human behavior where the 
dog-bites-man formula is true, it is the area of 
labor relations. How often do we read articles 
about labor peace? How often are editorials 
written about honest labor leaders? Isn’t it true 
that a $10,000 union contribution to a worthy 
charity is less newsworthy than a $100 bribe to 
a cheap crook? How often does a national maga- 
zine do a feature story on building tradesmen 
contributing their weekends to the rebuilding of 
a school or a hospital destroyed by fire? 


But there seems never to be a shortage of front 
page space or editorial space when a strike is 
called, or when some violence flares, or when a 
union official is called before an investigating 
committee. Now, I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. I think that strikes and violence and 
labor corruption are worthy of public attention. 
I think the public should be informed about the 
issues in a strike, why violence results, which 
union officials have violated their trust. But 
the public should also have the full story of what 
decent, honorable, devoted trade unionists are 
doing day by day for their fellow men, for coun- 
try, and the cause of freedom in a troubled world. 

Many of our finest economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, and philosophers have written at length 
about the basic meaning and goals of trade unionism. 
I think that the Hebrew Elder, Hillel, many centuries 
ago, said it all'in one brief comment: 

“If I am not for myself, who will be for me? But 
if Iam only for myself, what am I?” 

This is the real story of American labor. Working 
men and women have banded together to further their 
mutual interests. If they failed to do it for themselves, 
who would do it for them? But they could not be con- 
cerned with their problems alone. If they were only for 
themselves, what were they? 

It is a tragic fact indeed that the recent disclosures 
before the Senate Select Committee on Improper Activ- 
ities in Labor-Management Relations, in the absence 
of adequate publishing of the total labor story in Amer- 
ica, have led many people to believe that the labor 
movement is a narrow, selfish, irresponsible force. 

Mr. President, when I hear or see the phrase “labor 
movement” there does not flash through my mind the 
image of racketeers. That would be as appropriate and 
as fair as equating America with slums and juvenile 
delinquency and lynchings. America has those prob- 
lems, and more, but America also stands for freedom, 
for achievement, for individual dignity, for opportunity, 
for decency, for honor, for compassion and justice. 

No, Mr President, I think of other things when I 
think of the “labor movement.” I think of men whose 
names are recorded in history for their contributions 
to the growth of the American labor movement; dedi- 
cated and selfless men such as Samuel Gompers, Wil- 
liam Green, Philip Murray, Daniel Tobin, Van Bittner 
and Alexander Whitney, to name but a few. 


Made Democracy a Reality 


Union organizations have provided for millions of 
formerly inarticulate citizens the forum in which to 
hammer out policies affecting the world in which they 
live and which their children will inherit. And not only 
have they hammered out policies, but they have de- 
veloped techniques and resources for implementing 
those policies. That is what I find so right about the 
labor movement. They have made “democracy” and 
“citizenship” and “the right to petition” a reality to 
millions of men and women. 

I speak from some rich personal experience. Like 
every politician, I enjoy large audiences, television, 
press conferences and enthusiastic applause. But per- 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


haps the most stimulating periods I ever spend are 
the 20 to 30 minute sessions I have with groups of 
textile workers or rubber workers, machinists, build- 
ing tradesmen, auto workers, retail or communication 
workers who come to Washington to attend their 
union’s legislative institutes. 

We members of this great deliberative body do not 
know what debate really is until we have had to answer 
the searching, but down-to-earth questions put to us 
by workers who know from first-hand the problems of 
automation, of unemployment, of old age, of radiation 
hazards, of slums. 

The unions have given these wonderful people a voice. 

That’s what I find right with the American labor 
movement 

As a member of the United States Senate, I can give 
personal testimony as to what American labor seeks 
from the Congress of the United States. Labor lobby- 
ists are not coy in expressing labor’s goals. Of course, 
they seek legislation that will permit them to organize 
and to function with a minimum of Government in- 
terference. But labor relations legislation is only a 
small part of their legislative program—albeit very 
important 

@ Labor asks that the federal minimum wage be in- 
creased and that its coverage be expanded. Yet very 
few union members need a federal minimum wage to 
protect them. Is this narrow self-interest legislation? 


@ Labor asks for improvements in unemployment 
insurance. Union members would benefit from this, 
but there are a greater number of non-union workers 
who need this additional protection. A growing num- 
ber of union workers, as a matter of fact, look to union- 
negotiated supplementary unemployment insurance for 
their own protection. Don’t all wage earners in the 
nation deserve adequate protection against the hazards 
of unemployment? 

@ Labor asks for health benefits for retired people, 
It asks for higher appropriations for medical research 
and hospitals and child welfare activities. Are not 
these desirable social goals? 

@ Labor lobbies for public housing and slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment. Is this not in the public 
interest? 

@ Labor seeks depressed areas legislation, help for 
community facilities, bigger public roads programs. 
Are these narrow, selfish interests? 


@ Labor supports federal aid to school construction, 


security and technical assistance and insist that Amer- 
ica’s own underdeveloped and depressed areas receive 
these billions of dollars of assistance. But American 
labor, for the most part, understands the threat of 
the Soviets. It understands there can be no security 
for Americans in a world racked with insecurity. 


Labor Support of CARE 


And only a few weeks earlier, Walter Reuther had 
brought a somber warning directly to more than half 
a million West Berliners who had assembled on May 1 
to demonstrate their solidarity in the face of the most 
direct challenge by the Soviets since Korea. Walter 
Reuther thrilled these free Germans—speaking in Ger- 
man, by the way—with his message of friendship and 
solidarity from American workers. 

But, Mr. President, this keen understanding of the 
world’s problems and world’s challenges is not confined 
to public utterances of American trade union leaders. 
I hold here in my hand a special labor edition of CARE 
NEWS. The headlines on top of Page 1 tell the whole 
story. 

“THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS: AMERICAN 
UNIONS ARE DOING SOMETHING POSITIVE 
ABOUT BUILDING GOOD WILL ... GIFTS OF 
FOOD AND TOOLS BRING REAL UNDER- 
STANDING OF UNITED STATES . . . HUMANI- 
TARIANISM AND A SENSE OF PRACTICAL DI- 
PLOMACY MARK LABOR’S EFFORTS.” 

Following these headlines, I find four pages crammed 
full with stories of American labor support, through 
CARE, of vital prospects in Latin America, in the Mid- 
east, in Hong Kong, in India—wherever there are hu- 
man problems crying out for help. The plight of the 
world’s refugees has received very special consideration 
by American labor. And most heartening to mie is the 
report that the bulk of the aid comes not from union 
treasuries but from voluntary contributions from in- 
dividual union members. 

Mr. President, it is this realistic understanding of our 
obligations in the world struggle for peace and free- 
dom that I find so right with the American labor move- 
ment. 

We should be availing ourselves of the talents of the 
labor movement to bring to the peoples of other lands 


a clearer understanding of our country and way of life, . 


There should be greater emphasis on the importance 
of the role of our labor attaches. 


We should spare no effort to let other nations know 


“Unions Use Their Strength for the 


better salaries for teachers, liberal scholarship pro- 
grams. Are not these proper goals for all America? 

@ Labor favors multi-purpose river projécts and 
atomic energy development for peaceful purposes and 
conservation of our natural resources. Shouldn’t we 
welcome such support? 

@ Labor supports programs designed to aid America’s 
farmers, such as R.E.A., and it backs legislation to 
preserve the family-size farm. Is not this in the best 
interest of our country? 

e@ Labor favors legislation designed to promote a 
vigorous and healthy climate for small business. Is not 
such promotion of our free enterprise system in the 
public interest? 

@ Labor is a strong backer of civil rights legislation, 
despite the difficulties such support causes in some 
parts or the country. Is not such support a good thing? 

I could go on and on and detail the many other 
domestic issues on which labor has taken, in my opin- 
ion, a sound position and in which it has tried to be 
of help. 


Alert Labor on World Scene 


But I want to move on to another thing that I think 
is so right with the American labor movement. 

On March 26 I introduced Senate Resolution 96 ex- 
pressing the Senate’s backing of our negotiations in 
Geneva looking to a meaningful inspection-proof agree- 
ment on suspension of nuclear tests. I hoped for early 
approval of this resolution, an approval that I did get 
expeditiously and unanimously. It was not a matter on 
which I expected much public activity. It was par- 
ticularly gratifying to me, therefore, to receive a tele- 
gram from Mr. George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CI, expressing support for the resolution and indicat- 
ing that he had wired every member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee urging prompt action. 

This télegram from Mr. Meany may seem unimpor- 
tant to future historians of American public affairs. 
To me, it represents a moving symbol of the alert 
and conscientious and constructive role which the 
American labor movement, under the brilliant leader- 
ship of Mr. Meany, is playing on the world scene. 

The free labor movement of the world has played, 
and will continue to play, a most important role in 
the effort to stop the onward rush of Communist ag- 
gression. In that movement, American labor has made 
@ major contribution. 

It would be very easy—and even understandable—for 
American labor, troubled as it is with its own problems 
of unemployment and automation—to stay out of in- 
ternational affairs. It could, as it once did, fight to 
keep. ali immigrants from our shores and for protec- 
tionist tariffs. on all imports. It could oppose mutual 
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that we are vitally concerned with the problems and 
the needs of working people; who is better suited to 
corvey such a message than our own labor people? 


Yes, I think it would be well if the Administration 
spent less time in labor name-calling and more time 
in calling upon labor for its assistance! 


Unions Raise Living Standards 


I have now spoken at some length about American 
labor’s role in the promotion of the general welfare 
and ‘its contributions to the international peace and 
freedom we all seek. I turn briefly now to discuss the 
tremerdous contributions American trade unions have 
made to the well-being of their own members—and to 
the development of our very special kind of dynamic, 
ingenious economic system. 


I do not intend to make a record here of the specific 
economic gains which unions have brought their mem- 
bers. The economics books and history books and gov- 
ernment statistics are available for all to see. From 
seven-day work weeks and fourteen-hour work days 
down to a standard five-day, 40-hour week. Improve- 
ments in wages to match our ever-increasing produc- 
tivity. Humane working conditions in factory and mine 
and mill. Paid holidays and vacations and rest periods. 
Health benefits and pension rights and life insurance. 


Are unions alone responsible for these gains? No. 
They have had allies in humane employers, in friendly 
governments, in welfare groups. In the economic sense, 
of course, every bit of progress had to be made possible 
by increasing productivity. But it is a matter of simple 
record that without the constant push for these gains 
by the organizations of working men and women very 
few of these gains would have come about) as soon, as 
fully, or as democratically as they did. 


The need for organization to promote the welfare 
of wage earners was perhaps never more simply nor 
effectively put than by Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes in the Jones and Loughlin case in 1937. I 
quote: 


"Long ago we stated the reason for labor or- 
ganizations. We said that they were organized 
out of the necessities of the situation; that a single 
employee was helpless in dealing with an em- 
ployer; that he was dependent ordinarily on his 
daily wage for the maintenance of himself and 
family; that if the employer refused to pay him 
the wages that he thought fair, he was neverthe- 
less unable to leave the employ and resist arbi- 
trary and unfair treatment; that union was essen- 
tial to give laborers opportunity to deal on an 
equality with thetr employer.” 


To those who say, “Well, protecting labor's right to 


. 


- 


organize may have been necessary many years ago 
when employers were insensitive to the need of workers, 
before there were protective labor laws, before we had 
such an abundance of wealth.” I say that unions are 
as essential as ever before. 


Yes. there are indeed many employers who have 
acceptea unionism and who have accepted the obliga- 
tion to proivde decent working conditions. But in this 
year of 1959, when the nation is about to hit a $500 
billion national product, there are still millions of men 
and women toiling for less than $1 an hour. There 
are union organizers still being attacked by thugs. 
There are still millions and millions of workers who 
need, who deserve, who want the protection of honest, 
progressive trade unionism. 


“If I am only for myself,” Hillel asked, “what am I?” 


Organized workers continue to show that they are 
not only for themselves. A heavy part of every dues 
dollar goes into efforts to organize other workers. 


It is this concern for all that I find so right with 
the labor movement. 


Mr. President, much of what the unions of America 
have done for their members and for others can be 
measured statistically. Wages increased ... hours re- 
duced ... pensions granted .. . contributions to char- 
ity ... CARE packages to refugees abroad. But per- 
haps the major contribution of all has no dimensions; 
it cannot be measured in dollars, in time, in size. It 
is that intangible thing that makes everything else in 
life shrink in nothingness. It is what unions have done 
to enhance the dignity, the spirit, the personality of 
the individual. 

But what is even more important for the cause of 
democracy itself is that every day of the year literally 
thousands of men and women are speaking out for 
their fellow workers. I am thinking of the shop stew- 
ards, the grievance committees, the negotiating com- 
mittees. the local @xecutive boards. This is industsial 
democracy in action. 


During the past weeks we have seen this industrial 
democracy operating in the steel industry. The nego- 
tiations have been unproductive thus far Charges 
have been hurled by both sides, but it is all part of the 
great American system of collective bargaining. 


Unions Train for Public Service 


In many ways, Americans who got their first train- 
ing and their first call to public service while serving 


General Welfare” 


their trade union have performed constructively and 
conscientiously for the public interest. As labor at- 
taches, as technical assistance specialists abroad, as di- 
rectors of health groups and cooperative housing, as 
members of Boards of Education, and in almost every 
aspect of public work, they have made outstanding 
contributions. Here in the Congress too they have done 
much to bring credit, both on the unions from which 
they come and to the Congress itself. 

For over four years now I have been pleased to have 
the friendship, the guidance and the cooperation on 
many an issue of the senior Senator from Michigan, 
Pat McNamara. 

In the House a number of members have given out- 
standing service to the Congress. John Fogarty, a for- 
mer bricklayer, has become the outstanding House 
authority on health and welfare matters. He has served 
with distinction on numerous occasions in international 
conferences in the field of health research. 

And there are many other distinguished members of 
the Congress who have a background in the labor 
movement. From my own state of Minnesota there is 
Roy Wier and Joseph Karth. From California, John 
Shelley and Jeffrey Cohelan. From Pennsylvania, 
George Rhodes and Elmer Holland. From Illinois, Ro- 
man Pucinski, and there are doubtless others I have 
not mentioned who have at one time or another held 
union cards and played a part in-the great American 
labor movement. 

Mr. President, I have risen today to say some things 
about the labor movement that I believe deeply. There 
is nothing new or profound or especially controversial” 
in what I have said. 


Warning on Legislation 


In the heat of debate over some specific legislative 
proposals, I fear, or in the midst of exposes of wrong- 
doing in the labor movement, these basic truths about 
the labor movement tend to be overlooked. 

These truths must not be overlooked. The value of a 
free, honest labor movement must always be remem- 
bered. As we take steps to help the labor movement 
prev correct abuses which have crept into it, 
let us take great pains not to hurt the labor movement 
itself, not to interfere with the progress which it has 
made for itself and for all America. 

18 million Americans who have banded 
unions, They e in their unions. They 
have sacrificed for their unions. Some of their unions 
may temporarily be in the control of unsavory ele- 
ents. But later, and with the help of laws 
hich we adopt in the Congress, those relatively 
ew unions 
ork hard to these decent law-abiding Ameri- 
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“Go Down—Se I Can Go Up!” 





Labor’s leading cartoonist, Bernard Seaman, is rounding out his first 
quarter-century in the labor movement at the ripe old age of 45. To mark the 
occasion, the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, which he has served 
since 1934, has published a book of Seaman’s cartoons which appeared in Jus- 
tice, the ILGWU newspaper, during the past decade. The book was issued at 
the ILGWU convention in May. 


Seaman’s cartoons, as the few reprinted on this page indicate, have of- 
fered a biting commentary on national and world events over the years—the 
only one of its kind originating in the labor press, and one of the very few with 
a liberal, pro-labor slant to be found anywhere in the U.S. One can think only 
of Herblock, cartoonist for the Washington Post and Times-Herald, and Bill 
Mauldin of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, as cartoonists on daily papers who have 
a consistently liberal viewpoint. 


Bernard Seaman was born and brought up in New York. He attended the 
University of Alabama, and later continued his education as an artist at the Art 
Students League in New York, and at the New York School of Industrial Arts. 
He also studied painting at the New School for Social Research under the fa- 
mous Japanese-American painter Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 


Besides his work for the ILGWU, which has included a great deal of de- 
sign and illustration material published by that union in addition to his work 
on its newspaper, Seaman has been art editor of the Seafarers Log, published 
by the Seafarers International Union, since 1945. His cartoons in the “Log” or 
in “Justice” have won awards in the International Labor Press Association’s an- 
nual contest practically every year that they were entered. 

Many other awards and honors have come to Seaman over the years, In 
1951, he won the Newspaper Guild’s Page One award—the only time this cov- 
eted honor has gone to anyone from the labor press. In 1952, a single advertise- 
ment he designed for the Liberal Party in New York won the trade magazine 
Printer’s Ink award as the best ad of the year—defeating Madison Avenue’s 
ablest and highest-paid advertising agency art departments. 

Seaman’s cartoons have been reprinted in the New York Times, the Her- 
ald-Tribune, the Baltimore Sun, Fortune Magazine, Business Week, the London 
Daily Herald and many newspapers in France and Italy. They appear as illustra- 
tions in many books on current history, labor, social science and politics. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served as an art consultant to both the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the War Production Board. He has also done cartoons for such news- 
papers as the New York Post and the now-defunct PM, and for many magazines. 
The Jewish Labor Committee for years has distributed a monthly Seaman car- 
toon on civil rights to the labor press. 

Other art work by Seaman has been issued by the University of Cailfornia, 
the National Tuberculosis Association, the Cancer Committee, the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health, the American Broadcasting Corporation and other 
organizations. 

During the past 25 years, Bernie Seaman has often been asked why he 
chooses to remain in the labor movement rather than to turn his considerable 
talents to the fields of commercial art or commercial journalism. This is his 
reply: 

“T consider myself first a trade unionist and secondarily an atrist. I am 
happiest on the side of labor. The labor press is the only large ‘opposition’ press 
that exists in this country today, where any real political and social critcism 
can be expressed. Since the essence of political cartoons is that kind of criticism, 
I have found the greatest freedom to do the kind of things I want to do in the 


labor movement.” 
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A<e: ago, man celebrated the arrival of summer with a wild out- 
burst of joy—feasts, dances, chants of thanksgiving. 


Modern American man is just as exuberant—but more restrained. 
He simply gathers up his family, wheels out the car and heads down the 
highways toward the nation’s historical and scenic wonder spots or fun 
resorts. 


Because cars are sO much a part of America’s life, the average Amer-. 
ican has become the best driver in the world. Yet, come spring and sum- 
mer, even a “crack” driver will run into trouble on his pleasure jaunts— 
if he ignores the rules of touring. 


Strictly from the enjoyment viewpoint the secret of success is to plan 
ahead. That will avoid all the small worries and unexpected disappoint- 
ments that often sour the fun. 


Make reservations well in advance—and in detail. Tell them when 
you’re coming, how long you'll stay and whether or not you’re bringing 
your kids or a pet. It’s also wise to ask for current rates. 


Many an “easy drive” has turned into a nightmare of irritation when 
the driver makes a wrong turn. Best solution is a careful study of road 
maps or having your tour planned by a petroleum company travel bureau. 
Many are available free of charge. This not only smooths out the kinks— ~ 
it insures your seeing all the sights. 


Make a checklist of things to do before you leave—and follow through 
‘—you’ll have a free and easy mind. Among the things to remember: 


@ Stop delivery of bread, milk, newspapers and mail.: 
@ Notify your neighbors and the police you’re gone, 
@ Arrange for feeding of pets, grass-cutting and watering of plants, 





or travel pleasure, travel light! Avoid overloading your car at the start : 
ae a trip and you'll ‘save yourself time, effort and worry during your vaca- e Check doors and windows to make sure they’re locked. 


tion tour. e@ Turn off water and electricity—except for a small light to turn away 
possible burglars. 


@ And don’t forget the little details—like cleaning out the refriger- 


ator, disposing of rubbish and putting away valuables in a safe-deposit 
box. 


Of course, the real success of a pleasure tour depends on the car— 
and the driving. Long over-the-road jaunts are entirely different from 
day-in, day-out driving. Special problems crop up, special situations have 
to be coped with. 


€ 
How to Enjoy Once again, following basic rules of touring makes a trip more com- 


fortable—and safer. 


Avoid Fatigue and Nervous Tension 


ti i The greatest menaces are fatigue and nervous tension. Tension usu- 

our aca ig ally thrives on unfamiliar surroundings or strange conditions. So, even 
when your route is planned, it’s wise to check ahead on local conditions. 
Washouts or construction detours can develop overnight. 


ca é A good method of fighting fatigue is to count progress in hours driven 
Automobi e rip instead of miles driven. Remember: efficiency begins to dwindle after 
| six hours—even if the driver doesn’t feel it. When longer trips must be 

made, make sure you reduce your speed to compensate. 


Fatigue can also induce reaction-killing highway hypnosis. The drone 
of the engine, the hum of the wheels, the many hours of concentration in 
a cramped position can literally lull a person to sleep with his eyes open, 
Don’t be afraid to stop off and stretch or move your legs. 





Other fatigue and tension-fighting tips: Don’t slump in your seat. 
This puts your body weight on the hip bones and causes backache. Don’t 
grip the wheel too tightly or tense your body. This might make you 
excessively nervous and unable to meet an emergency. Don’t look ahead 
with a fixed stare; keep your chin up to avoid eyestrain. Sun glasses on 
a bright day is another good eye-preserver. 


The greatest driving care won’t do your trip much good if the car 
breaks down. That’s why a service check is one of the most important 
things to plan beforehand. 


A thorough check of the car should include lubrication and oil 
change... repacking of the front wheel bearing, an overall safety inspec- 
tion of lights, brakes, windshield wipers and steering... air filter clean- 
ing -.. engine tune up and wheel alignment, 


Carry Tools, Flashlight, First-Aid Kit 


A few precautions are always in order—just in case. Make sure 
your trunk carries a good jack, lug wrench, hub cap prying tool and 
flashlight. Take along a couple of flares in case you have to pull over. 
And make sure your glove compartment contains a well-stocked first aid 
kit. 


Since many potential breakdowns show up on the instrument panel 
before they actually happen, pay close attention to the instruments. If 
the water gauge indicates a sudden temperature rise, stop to check the 
radiator water level and fan belt. 


If the ammeter registers “discharge” or the red warning generator 
light flashes on, chances are—again—it’s fan belt trouble. Never drive 
the car when oil pressure goes down to zero—you could ruin it perma- 
nently. Have it pushed or hauled into the nearest service station. 


The warm air... the urge to travel ... the lure of new places on 
the open road . . . little wonder car trips are so much a part of our way 
of life. 


Follow the basic rules and this year’s trip will be the best one everl 





Check maps BEFORE a day’s drive and avoid disappointment, detours 
and delays. And make sure your maps are up-to-date; this year’s detour 
won’t appear on last year’s map. 


July 5, 1959 - 13 @ 
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: Quiet, Mr. Kellogg! 


By JANE GOODSELL 


Seems to me the breakfast cereal corporations are losing their grip on 
reality. Here they are forking over millions of dollars a year to advertising 
agencies and psychologists who are supposed to tell them what I, the 
average housewife and mother, expect to gain from my morning Krackles. 


Something must be terribly wrong with their consumer research tech- 
nique—Communist infiltration, maybe, or mice in the IBM machines— be- 
cause, from where I sit, they are way off the track. 


The breakfast food advertisements are forever yapping about how 
much energy their products generate in growing youngsters. They are 
apparently under the impression that most parents are worried over their 
children’s listlessness and will, therefore, hasten to stuff them with foods 
which will revitalize them with four-stage rocket energy. 


The plain truth is that the last thing we parents desire is more ener- 


\ 
\ 
‘ 





getic children. Children already have too much energy. That’s the trouble 
with them. They are always darting around and yelling and breaking things 
and jumping up and down. The atmosphere around the average American 
household is one of mass hysteria. The thought of further souping-up our 
offspring by dosing them with four-stage rocket energy not only seems 
unappealing. It sounds downright dangerous. . 


Our children, in their natural states of energy, drive us half out of our 
minds. It isn’t as though children ever did anything constructive with their 
energy, such as cleaning out the basement or straightening their drawers 
or putting up peach preserves. All they do is giggle and scream and slam 





doors and charge upstairs three steps at a time. No thanks, we don’t want 
them any more energetic. We can hardly get them to go to bed as it is. 


What we parents really want is a little peace and quiet. How about a 
cereal product with a tranquilizing effect? Four-stage drowzy listlessness 
maybe? Or that all-day tired feeling? Now there’s a product that I, for one, 
would rush right out to buy at my friendly neighborhood supermarket, and 
force-feed to my children. 


Another sales approach that doesn’t enchant me is this propaganda 
about building strong bodies twelve ways. This may be appealing to fathers 
who are grooming their sons for first string at Notre Dame, But I happen 





to have produced three daughters, and I'd like them to grow up pretty and 
feminine enough to get a decent whirl at a junior prom. All this jazz about 
strong bodies gives me pause. I don’t want to develop my daughters into a 
trio of lady wrestlers. 


And one more thing. Speaking of noise, we have quite a lot of it with 
the baby banging her spoon against her highchair, and me yapping at the 
children to drink their orange juice and them yelling that they’re going to 
be late to school and my husband barking that he can’t stand all this racket. 


2. It honestly isn’t necessary that our breakfast cereal add to the commotion 





by going snap, crackle and pop! 
—‘Record’ Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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Banks, Stores Dangle New 
Buying Lures With 
Ready-Cash, Credit Plans 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


Banks, stores and loan companies are making a neéw drive to 
get people to buy on credit. It’s going to take knowledge of the 
cost to resist unnecessary use of all the new credit plans. 

One new plan is “charge-account banking.” In some cities, house~ 
wives now can have credit cards to use in shopping from store to store, 
and make just one payment each month, to the bank that issues the card, 

Another fast-spreading new plan is “‘ready-credit.” Here a bank grants 
you a loan. But it doesn’t hand you the cash as in the traditional loan 
method. It credits the money to a checking account and you draw on it 
as needed. ; 

Another development is the adoption of credit plans such as coupon 
books and monthly installments by the five-and-tens, which traditionally 
have been cash stores. 


Are They Harmful or Useful? 

Let’s take a look at these new ways to borrow and buy on credit, and 
see where they might be harmful or useful to you. 

CHARGE-ACCOUNT BANKING: This plan'is generally sponsored by 
a bank. You can shop without cash at any of a list of participating stores, 
just by showing the card the bank gives you. 

This sounds like a great convenience. Businessmen have used credit 
cards for some time with enthusiasm. They don’t have to carry cash and, 
for some, a credit card serves as a tax-evasion device. They can charge 
personal goods and services to business credit-card accounts. 

One man wrote an especially enthusiastic letter to a credit-card or- 
ganization. He reported: “I got my club directory in the mail. They won’t 
lét me get very far from here. But there’s a broken lock on one of the gates 
so sometimes I do some traveling. I want to tell you that for the $5 you 
charge for your card I have never seen such value. I've eaten hundreds of 
dollars in meals and bought lots of flowers. And all this for $5. Sounds 
crazy to me, but maybe you make it up on volume.” The letter was signed 
by an inmate of a mental institution. 

More seriously, the thorn in this convenient plan is the cost. Typically, 
the bank sponsoring a city-wide charge plan collects six percent of the 
price of your purchases from the participating retailer, and another one 
percent a month interest from you. 

The one percent a month you would pay amounts to a true interest 
rate of 12 percent a year. But the six percent that participating retailers 
pay also is of concern to you. For only higher-price stores ordinarily can 
afford to pay such fees. 

The more competitive stores that try to shade prices can’t afford to 
pay six percent to a bank for servicing charge accounts. The credit-card 
plans inevitably lead you to the higher-price stores. 

“READY-CREDIT” PLAN: Also promoted by banks, this plan also has 
advantages and disadvantages. The bank credits your loan to a special 
checking account and you agree to pay back one-twelth or one-twenty- 
fourth of this sum each month. Your repayments automatically become 
available again for you use. For example, you may arrange for a $600 
ready-credit plan on which you will pay $50 a month. Suppose you use 
$300 from this account, leaving a balance of $300 still available. As you 
repay, the amount available to yov increases by that much. At the end of 
the two months of repaying, you have $400 available to you, and so on. 

The advantage of ready-credit is that you don’t pay any interest until 
you actually use the money. Many people tend to borrow more than they 
really need, or sometimes take out loans a little in advance of actual need. 
This is costly because they have to pay extra interest on unnecessarily 
large or premature borrowing. Now for the first time, a bank will make a 
line of credit immediately available to you without charging interest until 
you actually do use the money, and then only on the portion you do use. 


, Disadvantage: Higher Interest Rate 

But the disadvantage is that you pay a higher interest rate than if 
you made a regular personal loan from the same bank. Most commercial 
banks charge true interest rates on personal loans of as low as 8 percent 
per annum in several cities, to a more general rate of 12 percent. (These 
rates ate generally stated as 4 to 6 percent a year, but because you are 
paying back monthly the actual effective rate is approximately double 
the stated rate.) : 

In comparison with the 8-12 percent per-annum rate for personal 
loans, banks charge 1 or 114 percent a month on the declining balance of 
ready-credit accounts, which is 12-15 percent a year. 

This is still cheaper than the 18-22 percent charged by many retailers 
for revolving credit or budget-charge accounts. But it’s more than you 
would have to pay the same bank or your own credit union for an ordi- 
nary loan. Credit unions charge one-half to one percent a month, which is 
equivalent to 6-12 percent per-annum. 

The other disadvantage is the encouragement to use credit constantly, 
and thereby add another permanent living cost. If you have a permanent 
ready-credit account of $600, af which you generally use, about $300 and 
keep $300 in reserve, you have a constant bill of $3-$3.75 a month for in- 
terest fees, or almost half as much as your phone or electric-light bill. The 
only way. a working family ever will get to buy the maximum standard 
of living for its money is to get off the interest-fee merry-go-round. Over 
half the families in the $4,000-$7,500 a year income bracket have install- 
ment. credit. Skilled workers especially are the heaviest users of .install- 
ment credit. Three out of five report such debts. 

NEW CHARGE AND INSTALLMENT PLANS: Offered by variety 
stores, these are an especially futile type of-credit. Credit needs to 
be reserved for emergencies or essentia] large purchases, not for sma)] mer- 
chandise traditionally bought for cash. 

SMALL-LOAN AND “PERSONAL FINANCE” LOANS: These are the 
costliest of all credit sources. They charge 142-3 percent a month on the 
declining balance, depending on state laws and amount borrowed. This is 
the equivalent of true per-annum rates of 18-36 percent. The danger of 
increasing the amounts they may lend, as several states have just done, 
is that borrowers may be tempted, or encouraged by the loan companies, 
to borrow even more from these highest-cost lenders. 

Nowadays no employed person with a reasonably good credit record 
needs borrow from high-rate small-ioan companies. Credit unions and 
commercial banks, as you see, are very eager to lend you money. The prob- 
lem today is not where to get a loan, but to avoid unnecessary loans. 
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Surprise, Surprise! 
Curious old lady: “Why, you've lost your leg.” 
Cripple: “Well, dangit if I haven't.” 


* . . 


This Is A Disease? 

In New Haven, Conn., a local hospital plan issued 
a folder explaining its benefits for anesthesia. A lady 
subscriber called the office to voice her approval of 
the folder. “But,” she asked, “what kind of disease 


is anesthesia?” 
* ” - 


Sly Puss 

A tomcat and a tabby were doing some passionate 
courting om a back fence at the witching hour of mid- 
night. The tom leaned over and screamed with all the 
pentup emotion buried within him: 

“T’d die for you!” 

The tabby gazed at him through lowered eyelids and 
purred her reply: “How many times?” 


Overstated 
“Don’t ever mention Harry to me again,” stormed 
a girl to her friends. “He not only lied to me about 
the size of his yacht—he made me do the rowing too!” 


Daffynitions 

Practical Man: ‘One who marries the girl when he 
can no longer afford to take her out. 

Tight Money: One thousand dollars in $1 bills in a 
midget’s vest pocket. 

Dry Dock: A physician on the water wagon. 

First Mate: The one whose alimony keeps you broke. 

Blood Vessel: A yacht you sweated to get. 

Intracoastal Waterway: The main reason why most 
southbound amateur yachtsmen don’t end up in Ireland. 


; 


su. People 


Solved 

A quick-witted native of Ireland applied for a posi-< 
tion as patrolman on the Dublin police force. 
’ “Suppose, Pat,” interrogated the man in charge, 
“suppose you saw a crowd congregated at a certain 
point on your beat, how would you disperse it quickly 
and with least trouble?” 

“Bejabbers, O’id pass the hat!” 


Strategy 

A small boy was sitting disconsolately on the curb 
watching a little friend approach leading a puppy on 
the end of a piece of rope. When the boy finally ar- 
rived, the other youngster said: 

“T have wanted a dog for a long time, but my mother 
won't let me have one.” 

“You probably don’t use the right strategy,” replied 
the other. ° 

“Strategy—what’s that?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “you don’t ask her for a dog. 
You ask her for a baby brother—then she'll be glad to 
settle for a dog.” 


Inflation Is Here! 

Grandpa was as eager as Junior to view the TV West- 
erns, because as a retired lawman, he felt privileged to 
supplement the action with his own adventures. 

“Men don’t change,” he observed after one roaring 
program. “In my day, I went alone into a hideout and 
arrested twelve armed killers-bandits.” 

“But Gramps,” piped Junior, “when you told me 
about that a few days ago, there were only five of 
them.” 

Grandpa blinked in some confusion, then rallied and 
said, “In know, boy. But you were too young at that 
time to hear the full bare facts.” 


The Senator 





“Sounds fine,” said the friend, “but what do they do 
up there in summer?” 

“Oh,” replied the returned traveler, “they go swim- 
ming that day.” 


_ s . 


Embarrassing 
In Des Moines, a safety lecture at a 4-H club had 
to be canceled after the lecturer was hospitalized be- 
cause he smoked a cigarette while cleaning hig tractor 
with gasoline. 


Morning Shower 
These are three things that I'll live through—I hope— 
The soap dish that’s filled up with remnants of soap; 
The nicely warm shower that suddenly sears. 
And the washcloth too thick to get into my ears. 


Serendipity, Etc. 

Secretary Christian Herter is credited with being 
blessed with serendipity, which is defined as the gift 
of finding good things without having to seek them. 

Here are five other qualities he'll need in addition: 

Rhinocerosity: A thick skin. 

Vodkavivity: Ability to drink |38 Moscow toasts, 
bottoms up, without visible effect. 

Pressdigitation: Ability to make the newspapers say 
nice things about him. 

Congresspicacity: Ability to get along with Congress. 

Presidentification: This is the most important one 
of all. It means being able to speak for the President. 
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CURVES AHEAD: Watch the 
curves Claire Kelly seems to 
demonstrate in this balancing 
pose. She does a hot Cha-Cha 














routine in MGM’s Ask Any Girl. 
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